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ORTHOGON    PATIENTS 


seem  to 


BAUSCH     &    LOMB 


COME    BACK!! 


Few  patients  are  bargain-hunters 
when  it  comes  to  their  eyesight. 
They  ask  of  you  only  that  you  equip 
them  with  the  best  vision  of  which 
their  eyes  are  capable.  They  don't 
understand  your  explanation  of 
"marginal  astigmatism."  They  know 
only  whether  they  see  well  and  com- 
fortably. Thousands  of  practitioners 
have  found  that  the  sure  way  to  suc- 
cess— to  practices  that  endure  and 
grow  —  is  through  standardizing 
on  Bausch  &  Lomb  Orthogon — the 
lens  with  full  correction  edge-to-edge 
— the  lens  that  satisfies  patients. 

In  Soft- Lite,  too. 


ORTHOGONS 


"QUALITY 
S  H  U  RO  N 


BEYOND       QUESTION"       FOR      YOUR       PATIENTS  -  TO  -  BE 

WITH 

FRAMES  AND  MOUNTINGS 


when  the  time  come!,  for  yon  to  prescribe  for  your  oivn  patients  you  will  ivant  to 
be  sure  of  the  quality  of  the  frame  or  mounting  each  one  is  to  ivear.  Such  Shuron 
features  as   these  give  you   that  assurance: 

FIRMFLEX  — •  The  patented  "shock-absorber"  spring  for  Shviron  rimless  that 
minimizes    lens    breakage    and    maintains    correct    alignment. 

DUREX  —  The  new  Shuron  temple  for  frames  and  mountings  whose  cable  is 
absolutely    proof    against    acid    attack. 

FLOATING  SPRING  STRAPS  —  These  leaf-spring  straps  mounted  at  endpieces 
and   center   cushion   rimless   lenses   against   jars   and   jolts   at    these   vulnerable   points. 

SCREW  SEAL  —  The  tightness  of  screws  sealed  in  with  Shuron  Screw  Seal  is 
your   safeguard    against   loosening    lenses. 

ROCKING-PADS  —  The  easy-fitting  nose  pads  for  frames  and  mountings  that 
adjust    readily    to    individual    requirements. 

GOLD  CONTENT  —  Every  Gold  Filled  Frame  or  Mounting  made  by  Shuron  is 
guaranteed  to  assay  not  less  than  45-1000  find  gold  content,  exclusive  of  screws, 
dowels,   cores   of   cable   temples,   lens   strap   springs,   and   parts   encased   in   zylonite. 

0  Along  with  the  assurance  of  completely  satisfactory  wear  because 
of  "Quality  beyond  Question"  goes  the  opportunity  to  prescribe  exactly 
for  each  patient  from  a  complete  selection  of  frame  and  mounting  styles. 


SHURON    OPTICAL    CO.,   INC 


GENEVA,   N.  Y 


"THE  HOUSE  OF  PROGRESS"  SINCE   i86a 


THE  SCCPE 


m^  Pklllfi  Q.   2iUHH,   Oni.   2). 

This  seems  to  be  one  phase  of  optical  science  that  is  only  too  often  dismissed 
loftily  by  its  practitioners.  Throughout  the  course  of  a  year,  many  refractionists  have 
patients  who  are  foreigners,  illiterates,  or  both.  Judging  by  the  glasses  that  we  find 
them  wearing,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  spheres  were  the  only  types  of  lenses 
being  manufactured.  The  student  looking  for  information  on  this  subject  is  merely 
told  to  use  his  ophthalmometer  and  his  skiascope.  It  is  true  that  those  two  mentioned 
instruments  are  the  two  most  impoi-tant  findings  for  the  examination  of  these  people; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  paucity  of  data  regarding  the  interrelation  of  these  two  find- 
ings. 

Most  all  of  these  people  are  of  the  type  that  would  never  put  on  glasses  unless 
they  were  driven  to  it  from  sheer  necessity.  They  usually  range  in  age  from  30  to 
35  years  and  upwards.  So  when  one  of  these  people  wander  into  your  office,  they 
are  usually  candidates  for  their  first  pair  of  glasses.  They  have  been  compensating  all 
sorts  of  structural  and  innervational  anomolies  for  years.  So  if  any  refractionists 
thinks  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  "throw  the  static  findings  at  him",  he  is  due  for  a  rude 
awakening.  They  will  barge  back  in  on  you  some  Saturday  afternoon  when  you  have 
an  office  full  of  patients  waiting,  toss  the  glasses  into  your  lap,  and  with  loud  yells 
demand  their  money  back.  This  is  not  mere  idle  spoofing  but  an  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze the  mental  outlook  of  these  people.  Due  to  their  inability  to  comprehend  English, 
either  written  or  spoken,  they  are  naturally  suspicious  of  every  one,  and  the  Opto- 
metrist is  no  exception. 

If  they  have  an  interpreter  with  them,  get  as  good  a  case  history  as  you  can 
so  that  in  case  they  have  headaches  or  other  ailments  that  are  from  causes  other  than 
than  ocular,  you  can  tell  them  so  right  then  and  there.  Most  of  them  will  expect  the 
glasses  to  cure  everything  from  insomnia  to  "housemaid's  knee". 

Use  your  ophthalmoscope  very  carefully.  Be  sure  they  are  looking  as  far  off 
into  the  distance  as  possible.  Be  sure  you  have  your  own  Rx  on  and  that  your  own 
Accommodation  is  relaxed.  Then  the  very  strongest  plus  or  the  weakest  minus  re- 
quired to  clear  up  the  fundus  details  will  "give  you  a  lead"  as  to  what  type  of  re- 
fractive error  you  are  dealing  with. 

Next  comes  the  ophthalmometer.  Always  take  your  readings  in  minus  cylinders. 
Be  sure  the  eyepiece  is  in  focus,  that  the  miral  reflections  occupy  the  center  of  the 
patient's  cornea,  and  that  your  own  eye  is  as  near  to  the  eyepiece  as  possible.  Un- 
less these  precautions  are  taken  your  finding  will  vary  from  .12  to  .37  or  even  .50  D. 

l)agc  three 


Where  so  much  reliance  is  being  placed  on  a 
finding,  we  cannot  be  too  cautious.  After 
focussing  the  telescope  fi-om  you  toward  the 
patient,  overlap  the  mires  before  rotating 
them  to  ascertain  the  axis.  The  axis  is 
more  easily  determined  in  this  manner  than 
if  the  mires  were  separated  or  just  barely 
touching.  Record  your  finding  as  a  minus 
cylinder.  Next  record  the  power  of  the 
weakest  meridian.  The  idea  of  recording 
this  weakest  or  primary  meridian,  is  so 
that  both  eyes  may  be  compared  for  any 
"spherical  difference"  in  the  two  eyes. 
For  example: 

O.D.    —1.50  X  180     Primary    meridian 
45.00  D. 

O.S.    —1.50  X  180     Primary    meridian 
45.00  D. 

In  this  case,  we  would  expect  the  Cyls.  in 
either  eye  to  be  of  equal  power ;  and  the 
two  spheres  should  be  of  nearly  equal  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  Ophthalmo- 
metric  Reading  should  be  as  follows : 

O.D.    —3.00X180     Primary    meridian 
46.00  D. 

O.S.    —4.00  X  180     Primary    meridian 
46.00  D. 

We  would  then  expect  a  cylindrical  dif- 
ference of  about  .75  to  1.00  and  the  two 
spheres  should  be  about  equal.  This  is  not 
an  inflexible  rule  particularly  in  myopic 
cases.  It  seems  to  work  out  better  in 
Hyperopes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have 
never  established  a  relation  between  corneal 
curves  and  axial  length  for  all  types  of  re- 
fractive errors.  The  suggestion  given  above 
merely  serves  as  a  guide. 

The  more  important  points  to  keep  in 
mind  are  lens  effectivity  and  the  physio- 
logical astigmatism  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
An  ophthalmometric  reading  of  say  — 2.00 
X 180  if  it  were  to  be  combined  with  a 
plus  6.00  sph.  would  have  to  be  reduced 
from  .37  to  .50  to  say  nothing  of  a  slight 
further  deduction  for  physiological  astigma- 
tism of  from  .25  to  .75  depending  on  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  same  — 2.00  X 
180    were    to    be    combined   with    a   — 5.00 


sphere,  it  would  have  to  be  increased  by 
from  .37  to  .50  to  take  lens  effectivity  into: 
consideration  ,and  also  the  further  deduc- 
tion of  .25  to  .75  for  physiological  lenticular 
astigmatism.  In  other  words  when  an 
ophthalmometric  cylinder  is  to  be  combined 
with  a  plus  sphere,  it  has  to  be  reduced 
somewhat  to  allow  for  lens  effectivity  of 
the  cylindrical  component  of  the  Rx.  Con- 
versely, when  an  ophthalmometric  cylinder 
is  to  be  combined  with  a  minus  sphere  it 
has  to  be  increased  somewhat  to  allow  for 
lens  effectivity  of  the  cylindrical  component 
of  the  Rx. 

The  following  rules  will  serve  to  guide 
you  in  this  respect: 

(1)  When  the  sphere,  found  statically, 
runs  from  about  minus  1.50  to  plus  2.75, 
the  effective  power  of  the  cylinder  remains 
about  the  same  as  the  ophthalmometric 
reading. 

(2)  When  the  "static"  sphere  runs  from 
plus  3.00  to  plus  4.50,  the  ophthalmometric 
reading  is  reduced  .12  to  .25. 

(3)  When  the  "static"  sphere  runs  from 
plus  5.00  to  plus  8.00,  the  ophthalmometric 
reading  is  reduced  .37  to  .75  D. 

(4)  When  the  sphere  runs  around  plus 
12.00  to  plus  16.00,  about  1.00  to  2.00  D. 
will  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  cylinder 
found   ophthalmometrically. 

(5)  When  the  sphere  runs  from  minus 
1.50  to  minus  3.50,  the  ophthalmometric 
reading  will  have  to  be  increased  .12  to  .25. 

(6)  When  the  sphere  runs  from  minus 
4.00  to  minus  5.00,  the  ophthalmometric 
reading  will  have  to  be  increased  by  .37  D. 
to  .50  D. 

(7)  When  the  sphere  runs  from  around 
minus  6.00  to  minus  10.00  D.,  the  ophthalmo- 
metric reading  is  then  increased  from  1.00 
to  2.00  D. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  above  rules 
take  only  effectivity  of  the  Cylinder  into 
consideration.  There  has  to  be  a  further 
allowance  made  for  the  physiological  a- 
stigmatism  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

(please  turn  to  page  fourteen) 
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WANTED  -  A  NOV  COMPASS 


mi  cJioM/uA,  Q^uunan, 


B.  M.,  0.  2).,  2>.  0.  g. 


For  many  years  I  have  followed  with 
interest  and  pleasure  the  varied  writings 
of  Dr.  A.  Henry  Aronsfeld.  I  have  enjoyed 
them,  profited  by  them  and  usually  found 
his  views  to  coincide  with  mine.  However, 
the  course  he  sets  for  Optometry  by  his 
Compass  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Scope 
does  not,  I  regret  to  state,  meet  my  own 
concepts  of  a  young,  advancing,  vibrant 
profession.  I  can  agree  with  his  premises 
but  can  not  permit  myself  his  deductions. 

His  reasoning  paraphrased  is  about  as 
follows :  "practice  your  profession  con- 
scientiously and  you  will  have  neither  time 
nor  need  to  think  about  invading  any  other 
field,  but  if  you  try  to  be  a  little  of  some- 
thing else,  you  shall  fade  into  oblivion. 
Render  a  superior  service  in  your  present 
field  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  sufficient 
income  to  make  it  worthwhile.  Think  of 
how  little  we  really  know  about  the  accom- 
modative-convergence relationship,  ophthal- 
moscopy, retinoscopy,  ophthalmometry. 
Why  not  learn  what  we  should  of  these 
before  delving  into  other  fields?" 

All  of  which  recalls  to  my  mind  the  period 
of  four  decades  ago  when  the  opticians  were 
to  decide  whether  to  continue  with  refrac- 
tion or  confine  themselves  to  optical  me- 
chanics. In  imagination  I  can  hear  the 
more  satisfied  of  that  group  argue :  "Do 
you  know  all  you  should  of  grinding  lenses, 
of  the  mathematics  and  physics  involved  in 
your  work?  Can  you  fit  frames  perfectly, 
care  for  all  abnormal  facial  characteristics? 
Why  not  perfect  yourself  in  your  present 
art  before  delving  into  the  complicated 
problems  of  the  human  eye  and  its  re- 
fractive anomalies?  Surely  that  work 
should  be  left  to  those  who  are  thoroughly 
trained  and  qualified  to  render  such  a 
service.  If  we  do  our  work  well  and  render 
a   careful   service   we   will   receive   our   re- 


ward through  increased  compensation  and 
respect.  To  go  into  other  fields  will  spell 
doom  to  our   beloved   profession." 

Time  alone  has  shown  how  correct  they 
were.  How  many  of  our  scientifically 
trained  professional  optometrists  of  to-day 
would  care  to  go  back  to  the  counter  and 
bench?  Dr.  Aronsfeld  would  surely  be  the 
last  to  countenance  such  a  step.  Yet  it 
seems  to  me,  he  argues  exactly  as  did  the 
fathers  of  yore. 

The  entire  human  race  would  still  be  in 
its  prehistoric  stages  of  civilization,  had 
they  reasoned  that  one  should  learn  EVERY- 
THING of  the  things  about  them  before 
delving  into  fields  unbeknown  to  them. 
Imagine  Columbus  discovering  America  with 
such  an  attitude.  Imagine  a  Leeuwenhoek, 
Pasteur  or  a  Helmholtz  charting  the  un- 
known seas  of  scientific  investigation  with 
such  views.  No  advance,  no  achievement, 
no  real  accomplishment  has  ever  been 
rendered  by  any  professional  group  whose 
leaders  held  "stay-put"  tenets. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  and  surgery  the 
spirit  has  always  been  expansion,  hence 
the  dominant  position  of  that  great  pro- 
fession. Dentistry  has  expanded  and  has 
attained  a  par  with  medicine.  Even  Osteo- 
pathy, through  expansion  and  the  gradual 
v/idening  of  its  professional  sphere  has  at- 
tained the  point  of  slowly  but  surely  re- 
ceiving recognition  from  the  medical  groups. 
Shall  we  in  Optometry  therefore  stand  pat 
and  refuse  to  go  forward  merely  because 
it  is  change? 

Is  there  not  something  paradoxical  in  the 
idea  that  though  our  young  men  and  women 
in  the  Class  A  Optometry  Schools  spend 
practically  the  same  length  of  time  in  their 
professional  studies  as  do  physicians  and 
surgeons  yet  they  have  not  the  right  to  re- 
{please  turn  to  page  fifteen) 
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A   CEPLy 

ki^  Samuel  J4.   (loJtuukm-,  0.   2).,   ^. 

The  article  entitled,  — "Wanted  a  Com- 
pass", by  Dr.  A.  Henry  Aronsfeld,  which 
appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Scope, 
attracted  my  attention  because  it  expresses 
the  sentiment  still  held  by  a  mixed  group 
of  optometrists,  some  of  whom  are  hig-h 
calibre  conservatives  like  Dr.  Aronsfeld, 
while  others  represent  a  more  shady  class 
who  flinch  before  any  prospective  change 
in  practice  that  may  invoke  more  rigid 
professional  rule. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  answer  certain 
implications  in  the  above-mentioned  article, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  addressed  chiefly 
to  the  student  body  of  one  of  our  leading 
optometrical  schools.  These  students  are 
the  potential  practitioners  of  tomorrow,  and 
as  such,  should  not  be  misled  as  to  the 
problems  that  face  them  in  a  field  that  is 
soon  to  become  their  life's  work. 

Let  me  afiirm  here,  that  no  profession, 
aside  from  our  own,  has  the  misfortune  to 
live  down  a  heritage  of  glass-fitting  charla- 
tanry. This  is  not  alone  a  distressing 
memory,  but  a  present  actuality  which  must 
be  fought  and  conquered  in  our  own  day. 
It  is  not  fair  that  we  shall  delude  upon 
this  subject  those  who  are  straining  every 
resource  toward  preparing  themselves  for 
what  they  hope  to  be  a  happy  and  success- 
ful career. 

The  article  in  question  would  lead  the 
student  to  believe  that  optometry  as  we 
find  it  today,  —  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
necessary  reforms,  —  is  wholesome,  de- 
sirable and  above  reproach.  It  would  have 
the  student  believe,  that  these  "minor  re- 
forms" can  and  will  be  accomplished  in  due 
time ;  and  finally,  that  ambitious  or  ir- 
responsible reformers  would  muddle  up 
everything  by  imposing  newer  and  wider 
practices  which  must  ultimately  destroy 
optometry  as  a  profession. 


A  A.  0. 


An^' 


(m.a 


Here  are  a  few  facts  that  the  reader  must 
know: 

1.  Optometi^y  has  been  pilloried  by 
optical  racketeers  for  so  long  a  time  that 
the  public  looks  upon  it  irrevocably  as  a 
shady,  quasi-professional  practice.  What 
have  our  defenders,  —  of  an  optometry-not- 
to-be-disturbed,  —  done  about  this,  up-to- 
date? 

2.  While  it  is  true  that  the  low  regard 
in  which  optometry  is  held  by  the  public 
is  not  reflected  at  every  turn  in  our  daily 
contact,  it  is  the  inherent  beneficence  of  our 
work  rather  than  ourselves  that  elicits  some 
measure  of  grateful  acknowledgment.  It 
requires  but  the  least  bit  of  real  or  fancied 
provocation  to  unfold  the  bad  grace  in 
which  optometry  is  held  by  the  public. 

3.  Because  the  spectacle-spirit  is  so 
grossly  intrenched  in  the  mind  of  most 
practitioners,  and  because  simple  glass-fit- 
ting, exclusively,  lends  itself  to  the  habits 
and  convenience  of  an  unfavorable  majority, 
the  professional  level  of  optometry  will  not 
be  materially  raised  without  a  wider  or  en- 
larged professional  service,  even  though  we 
succeed  in  eliminating  one  or  more  of  the 
objectionable  practices.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  —  with  human  nature  as  it  is,  — 
if  corrupt  practices  can  ever  be  removed  to 
the  extent  that  a  sufficiently  more  favorable 
picture  will  be  presented  before  the  public. 

4.  It  is  not  until  quite  recently,  —  when 
the  outraged  conscience  of  a  more  alert  and 
courageous  group  prompted  a  deeper  analy- 
sis of  the  facts,  to  the  end  that  some  re- 
vision in  practice  with  its  consequent  dif- 
ferentiation in  grouping  of  practioners 
themselves  began  to  loom  to  the  fore,  — • 
did  our  conservative  "defenders"  of  opto- 
metry   begin   to    awaken    and    press    a   bit 

(please  turn  to  -page  fourteen) 
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ALLMNI    NEWS 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  of  the 
Akimni  Association  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  Optometry  was  held  at  the  school 
on  Monday  evening,  October  18,  with  Dr. 
John  E.  Corbett,  Chairman  of  the  Mass. 
State  Board  of  Optometry  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion, as  the  guest  speaker. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  the  pro- 
motion of  good  fellowship  and  the  mutual 
improvement  of  the  members  along  scienti- 
fic and  educational  lines. 

The  program  was  opened  with  the  business 
meeting  presided  over  by  the  very  capable 
president.  Dr.  Maurice  I.  Cowin. 

Following  the  busine-ss  meeting.  Dr. 
Cowin  presented  Dr.  Corbett,  who  is  af- 
filiated with  the  A.  0.  A.  and  the  Mass.  State 
Society  as  a  member  of  their  legal  com- 
mittees, and  who  is  well  versed  in  these 
matters.  The  informal  address  was  on  the 
legal  affairs  connected  with  Optometry, 
with  a  few  side  issues  on  where  to  begin 
practice,  and  some  inside  information  re- 
garding unethical  practices. 

Some  of  the  pertinent  points  of  his  talk 
were: 

The  A.  0.  A.,  the  same  as  the  A.  M.  A. 
and  all  other  professional  associations,  is  a 
national  Association  made  up  of  affiliated 
State  Societies.  These  organizations  can 
only  deny  membership  to  persons  whom 
they  deem  undesirable.  They  have  no  right 
to  revoke  licenses,  or  to  discipline  members 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession.  They 
are  organized  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  their 
members,  and  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing and  doing  those  things  which  will  tend 
to  advance  the  professional  interests  of  their 
members. 

In  all  of  the  States,  Boards  of  Registra- 
tion of  Optometry,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and 
so  forth,  are  appointed  primarily  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people,  to  see  to  it  that 


the  applicant  for  registration  in  the  various 
professions  is  properly  qualified  at  least  to 
a  minimum  degree,  that  he  will  be  a  proper 
person  to  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  the  particular  profession.  Many 
of  these  Boards,  especially  Optometric,  has 
the  right  to  regulate  the  practice  of  Opto- 
metry. In  cases  of  violation  of  the  Opto- 
metry Law  by  an  Optometrist,  the  Board 
has  the  right  to  discipline  the  Optometrist 
concerned  in  violation  of  the  law,  but  in 
some  instances  of  violation  by  unlicensed 
persons,  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State,  and  the  person  pros- 
ecuted by  this  Department.  In  certain  other 
cases,  the  Attorney  General  cannot  institute 
the  action,  nor  can  the  Board  officially,  but 
it  becomes  necessary  for  some  individual 
Optometrist  to  file  a  suit  in  his  own  behalf 
and  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. This  is  where  the  State  Society 
comes  into  the  picture. 

Since  1934,  it  has  been  illegal  for  an 
Optometrist  to  advertise  the  price  of  glasses 
complete,  or  the  price  of  lenses,  or  free  ex- 
amination, but  beginning  January  1,  1938, 
a  new  law  recently  passed  will  make  it  il- 
legal for  an  Optometrist,  and  Optician,  or 
a  Physician  to  do  so. 

As  a  result  of  the  case  brought  before 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  in  which  Opto- 
metry was  "legally  established  as  a  pro- 
fession", it  is  now  illegal  for  a  Physician 
to  work  for  a  lay  corporation  in  the  practice 
of  Optometry.  The  only  flaw  in  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  an  Optometrist  may  do  so. 
Also,  the  medical  men  may  continue  to 
practice  in  these  stores,  provided  the  de- 
partment is  in  their  own  name.  It  is  felt 
in  our  profession  that  the  medical  group  as 
a  whole  does  not  realize  that  it  is  men  in 
their  own  profession  who  are  causing  the 
lowering  of  the  Optometric  standards,  and 
(please  turn  to  page  thirteen) 
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*THE  GREAT  UNSUNG" 


CPEN    rCUC    ETET! 

That  there  are  two  sides  to  every  view- 
point may  be  fully  demonstrated  by  the  con- 
troversial as  well  as  complaisant  replies 
following  publication  last  month  of  "Wanted 
—  A  Compass",  by  Dr.  G.  Henry  Aronsfeld 
of  Houston,  Texas. 

In  this  issue  we  have  published  the  stand- 
points of  Dr.  Harris  Gruman  of  Lebanon, 
Pa.  and  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Robinson  of  Pres- 
cott,  Arizona  on  this  moot  and  vital  subject, 
thus  bringing  into  the  limelight  a  topic  that 
should  be  of  utmost  interest  to  all  optometric 
undergraduates  as  well  as  those  now  in 
practice. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  student,  during 
the  course  of  his  studies,  envelopes  him.self 
too  frequently  in  a  comparatively  small 
sphere,  overlooking  that  which  is  taking 
place  in  a  much  broader  field  of  which  he 
will   soon  find   himself  a   part. 

In  this  light  we  urge  you  to  open  your 
ears,  eyes  and  mind,  begin  thinking  and 
forming  your  opinions  NOW,  consult, 
question,  inquire,  challenge,  instruct,  dis- 
cuss your  viewpoints  with  others,  and  above 
all,  choose  that  path  which  you  honestly  be- 
lieve will  guide  our  profession  toward  the 
acme  for  which  we  continually  strive  and 
fervently  hope  to  attain. 


Nobody  solicits  or  expects  much  praise 
here  at  M.  S.  0.  for  jobs  well  done,  but  we 
can't  help  remarking  about  one  group 
which  might  well  be  labeled,  "The  Great 
Unsung."  —  You  were  right,  for  the  re- 
ference is  to  the  Clinicians  who  we  all  think 
are  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  helping 
undergraduates  out  of  their  "fog".  The 
work  is  both  tedious  and  exacting,  but 
judging  from  general  student  comment, 
these  clinicians  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
their  painstaking  efforts  are  commencing 
to  bear  fruit.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  and 
more   power  to   you ! 


The  mind  of  the  scholar,  if  he  would 
have  it  large  and  liberal,  should  come  in 
contact  with   other  minds .  .  . 

— Longfelloiv 


An  eminent  scientist  speaking:  "How- 
ever highly  you  are  appraised,  always  have 
the  courage  to  say  to  yourself,  'I  am 
ignorant'." 


Every  man  throws  a  rock  now  and  then 
that  he  would  like  to  have  back  in  his  hand. 
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Now  that  we  freshmen  have  stopped 
gazing  with  our  mouths  open  at  tall  build- 
ings, and  having  picked  all  the  straw  out 
of  our  hair,  we  begin  to  look  at  those 
about  us.  In  our  class  there  are  many  of 
different  types  and  ages,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  we  have  been  able  to  label  (poetry)  each 
other.  The  only  trouble  is  that  soon  we'll 
all  know  the  rest  of  the  class  so  well  that 
we  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  each 
other,  but  right  now  we're  all  swell  fellows 
and  kings  in  our  own  right,  (until  we  meet 
a  senior). 

On  Wednesday,  October  1.3,  the  entire 
freshman  class  assembled  to  elect  its  of- 
ficers for  1937-38.  Those  chosen  were : 
President,  William  Oldach ;  Vice-President, 
Ralph  Fritz ;  Treasurer,  David  Ralby ; 
Secretary,  Edmund  Hyde,  and  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  William  Killillea.  William  Joseph, 
acting  president,  did  a  fine  job  in  conduct- 
ing the  elections  and  previous  meetings. 
With  such  fine  leadership  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  freshman  class  will  pass  it- 
self off  as  a  success. 

Freshman  g>'m  activities  at  the  "Y" 
cover  a  multitude  of  sports,  basketball 
seeming  to  rank  first  in  popularity  with 
volley-ball,  squash,  handball,  boxing  and 
swimming  following  in  that  order.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  a  squash  tournament  in  pro- 
gress with  Plett,  Ward,  Ramsden,  Sena, 
Killillea,  White,  Spatz,  Whitehouse  and 
yours  truly  participating.  Boxing  has  just 
come  into  evidence  with  the  birth  of  such 
pugilists  as,  "Gorilla"  Goldberg,  "Dead- 
eye"  Dorris,  "Bouncing"  Bill  Joseph  and 
"Foxy"  Fox.  Your  correspondent  reached 
the  ringside  just  as  the  battle  ended  and 
saw  naught  but  bloody  noses  and  a  frantic 
instructor  hasttily  applying  cold  compresses. 
(Be  gentle,  fellows).  There  is  however, 
nothing    quite    so    nice    about    gym    as    the 


refreshing  dip  in  the  pool  to  end  a  feverish 
workout. 

It  seems  that  some  organization  or  other 
has  invaded  the  freshman  ranks  and  left 
a  few  of  us  rather  bare.  In  fact  one  of 
the  fellows  in  Freshman  B  is  so  bare  that 
when  he's  in  class  the  rest  of  the  fellows 
sing,  "The  Moon  Got  In  My  Eyes".  I  won't 
tell  you  his  name,  but  it's  Rappaport.  Ral- 
by, Rogalslvj%  Fritz,  Mayer,  Oilman,  Tulsky, 
Sklar  and  Wolfson  are  also  wearing  hats 
these  days.  Watch  out  fellows,  winter's 
coming ! 

In  a  freshman  class  as  young  and  in- 
experienced as  ours,  certain  humorous  (?) 
incidents  are  bound  to  occur,  for  instance: 

Dr.   Russel:     "What  is   an  Afghan?" 

Stud.  Gilder :  "A  resident  of  Afghan- 
istan"   (or  isn't  it  funny?) 

Who  is  the  local  loon  who  numbered  the 
blades  of  the  electric  fan  in  Freshman  A 
and  then   proceeded  to  hold  a  raffle? 

Someone  ought  to  appoint  a  sergeant-at- 
arms  to  make  Sergeant-at-Arms  Killillea 
keep  quiet. 

What  a  fine  citizen  our  Lew  (Tammany) 
Beckwith  is.  He  sent  his  vote  home  (Utica, 
N.  Y.)  by  mail.  (P.  S.  He  swayed  6000 
voters). 

Who  was  the  unromantic  Prof,  who 
shooed  the  romantic  organ-grinder  away 
from  M.  S.  0.  on  the  grounds  that  this  was 
a  school  and  that  we  shouldn't  be  disturbed? 
(We  want  our  pennies  back). 

Unless  the  young  and  fair  neighbor  across 
the  way  puts  up  an  asbestos  curtain  on  a 
certain  window,  the  clinic  will  soon  be 
besieged  by  hordes  of  myopic  freshmen. 
Bowman,  Bird,  LaBelle,  Hunter,  Oilman, 
Gilder  and  many  others  have  been  coming 
to  school  very  early  these  mornings  to  be 
on  hand  for  the  arising. 

I  have  a  chance  to  get  some  more  "dirt" 
now,  so  until  next  month  —  b'eye,  b'eye ! 
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JLNI€C  J€TS 

luf  AdkM  4?.  MoAck  '39 

Before  getting  under  way  on  the  third 
column  of  the  current  year  we'd  like  to  ex- 
press our  indebtedness  to  M.  Braver  for  his 
contributions  concerning  the  doings  of  some 
of  the  Junior  classmen. 

It  is  rumored  that  Marty  Eisenstadt  has 
a  bad  case  of  answer,  answer,  what's  the 
answer.  He  knows  his  Practical  Optics  like 
a  book;  that  is,  until  Doc  Namias  shoots 
one  of  his  questions  at  him,  and  then  his 
mind,  comparatively  speaking,  becomes  a 
blank.  But  then,  that  seems  to  be  a  common 
affliction  in  the  Doc's  classes.  His  philo- 
sophy seems  to  be,  "If  you  can  answer  my 
questions  you  are  master  of  yourself  and 
of  the  subject". 

Carleton  Labdon,  our  question-slinging 
Junior,  is  having  quite  a  tussle  with  his 
two  clinic  coats.  The  first  is  forever  get- 
ting tangled  up  between  his  knees,  and 
when  using  the  other  he  finds  it  too  drafty 
around   the  chest. 

And  speaking  of  clinic  coats,  it  is 
rumored  that  "What-a-Man"  Cowan  and 
Miss  Lynch  are  always  getting  theirs  mixed 
up.     It  seems  they  can't  tell  them  apart. 

Fred  Hunt  had  lunch  in  the  Waldorf  the 
other  day  with  the  following  beneficial  (?) 
result.  Calvin  Wood,  upon  hearing  that 
Fred  comes  from  Holyoke  (near  Spring- 
field), mentioned  that  he  had  a  cousin 
practicing  osteopathy  in  that  city.  "I 
ought  to  go  up  and  see  him  sometime,"  re- 
marked Cal,  "but  I  guess  he  wouldn't  know 
me  from  a  hole  in  the  ground." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Fred,  quick 
as  a  flash,  "some  osteopaths  can  tell  the 
diflference." 

What  Junior  was  sent  down  to  the  shop 
by  Maynard  Rosen  to  ask  Dr.  Namias  for 
his  (Rosen's)  set  of  optical  centers?  Ap- 
proaching Chuck  Weathers,  the  Junior 
found  it  necessary  to  repeat  his  question 
three  times  before  Chuck  would  believe  his 


ears. 

And  we  might  mention,  in  passing,  that 
Chuck  certainly  handles  that  Sears  Roebuck 
catalogue  like  a  veteran. 

Bessin,  Berman,  and  A.  Davis  seem  to  be 
an  unbeatable  combination.  Nobody  has  yet 
beaten  them  to  those  front  seats,  though 
D'Angelo  always  runs  a  pretty  close  second. 
(Wonder  if  rushing  for  front  seats  just 
gets  to  be  a  habit  after  a  while). 

Unsolved  mystery :  What  happens  to 
Jacques  DeCyan's  seat  between  classes? 

Junior  B  is  being  treated  to  morning 
interludes  of  music  (  ?)  from  some  amateur 
Paderewski  across  the  court.  Even  Dr. 
Spritz  finds  it  difl^cult  to  concentrate  when 
this  artist  really  lets  himself  go. 

Can  it  be  Dave  Levitt's  great  love  for 
music  that  prompts  him  to  sit  next  to  the 
window  all  the  time  or  is  there  some  other 
attraction  ? 

One  of  the  instructors,  on  being  asked 
what  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  class  ir- 
ritated him  most  when  delivering  a  lecture, 
replied,  "I  don't  mind  their  looking  at  their 
watches,  but  when  they  put  them  up  to 
their  ears  to  hear  if  they're  still  ticking, 
—  well,  that's  going  a  little  too  far." 

Anonymous  contribution :  M.  Berman,  to 
patient  upon  completing  keratometric  ex- 
amination, "You  can  take  your  eye  out 
now."      (Ouch!) 

These  new  hair  cuts  some  of  the  boys 
are  sporting  are  just  too  ducky  for  words. 
Wonder  what  Louis  Hill's  girl  friends  would 
think  of  him  now? 

It  doesn't  take  these  Freshmen  long  to 
get  into  the  swing  of  things.  Some  of  them 
are  already  steady  patrons  of  the  bowling 
allej\  Maybe  it  helps  them  figure  out  their 
acceleration   problems,   who  knows. 

See  you  in  the  SCOPE,  if  I  don't  forget 
and  drop  this  in  the  waste-basket  instead 
of  the  Scope  Box. 
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SENIOR  SLANTS 

It  really  seems  nice  to  see  so  many  seniors 
interested  in  research  work,  but  what  I 
can't  understand  is,  why  they  are  doing  so 
much  of  it  on  myopia.  —  Maybe  Dr.  Green 
could   answer  that  one. 

Which  do  you  prefer — Swartz  sleeping  in 
class,   or  over  at  the   Medical   Library? 

Wiskalis  thinks  that  Doc  McCabe  should 
trade  in  his  old  car  for  one  of  the  new 
Fiats  —  at  least  he  could  use  the  tires  for 
ashtrays. 

Heard  that  it  was  quite  a  wedding  that 
Wentzell  and  Grossman  went  to  the  other 
day. 

Believe  it  or  not  but  Hanson  has  "Blep- 
harophemosis"  —  Hard  to  pronounce  isn't 
it,  —  sort  of  slows  you  up,  too. 

Now  I  want  you  to  understand  that  this 
is  on  the  Q.  T.,  but  it  has  been  reported 
to  me  that  the  professors  were  "sick  and 
tired"  of  seeing  us  boys  having  all  the  fun. 
Well  they  decided  they'd  start  a  contest 
amongst  themselves  which  they  named, 
"Wholesale  Bouncing"  —  the  winner  to  be 
awarded  a  solid  gold  pair  of  crossed 
cylinders.  Up  to  this  day  of  writing  Dr. 
Namias  is  ahead  by  two  letters. 

I  wonder  sometimes  where  Pacheco  gets 
all  his  information.  There's  hardly  a  day 
passes  that  he  doesn't  utter  his  pet  phrase, 
"We've  had  that." 

Holt  would  like  to  know  where  the  fitter 
for  our  lab  coats  lives  —  who  wouldn't ! ! 

Burns  has  finally  inaugurated  a  new  way 
of  answering  to  the  roll  call  —  "Hello  there" 
—  Cute  too,  don't  you  think? 

"Looks   like  a   hordeolum   and   hurts   like 

a  chalazion."     — say  it  over  a 

few  times  and  if  you  miss  you'i-e  better 
than  I  am. 

Is  it  true  that  if  a  3  D  Myope  marries 
a  3  D  Hyperope  the  chances  of  getting  an 
emmetropic  child  are  .50  D  against  the 
rule  ? 


Let  it  be  known  that  "Kingsley's  opinions 
mean  nothing!"  —  especially  in  Prac.  Optics 
class. 

Wonder  why  Gibbons  sold  those  two 
tickets  for  the  Harvard-Army  game  he 
bought  the  day  before? 

Wentzell    would    like    to    know    why    one 
couldn't  use  calipers  to  measure  the  bridge 
of  the  nose.     You've  got  something  there! 
Piece  de  Resistance  — 

There's  one  thing  in  particular  which  I 
think  a  school  should  teach,  and  that  is  the 
art  of  flinching.  Let  us  take  this  for  ex- 
ample :  When  the  patient  is  fitted  with 
glasses  you  state  the  price  —  "The  cost  is 
$12.00".  If  she  doesn't  flinch  quickly  add 
—  "For  the  frames".  Then  if  she  doesn't 
flinch,  say:  "And  $12.00  for  the  lenses". 
And  if  she  still  doesn't  flinch  —  "For  each". 

That,  my  fellow  students,  is  the  art  of 
flinching.  —  With  which  words,  I  close  until 
next  month  —  ere  my  kind  readers  flinch. 


CPTC/HETCr   CLUD   NEW/ 

The  second  lecture  of  the  year  sponsored 
by  the  Optometry  Club  was  held  at  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Optometry  on  Mon- 
day, November  8,  at  8:00  P.M.  After  a 
brief  business  meeting  Dr.  William  Smith 
of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  guest  lecturer,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  society's  president,  Mark  H. 
Budilov. 

Dr.  Smith  spoke  on  "Optometry  As  a  Pro- 
fession" and  also  presented  and  discussed 
many  interesting  clinical  cases.  His  dis- 
course was  studded  with  plentiful  of  in- 
valuable professional  and  practical  advice 
together  with  the  psychological  aspects  in 
the  handling  of  patients.  The  unusually 
large  audience  in  attendance  was  indeed  a 
just  tribute  to  the  honored  speaker. 
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re  AT  NEWS 

The  first  Frat  party  of  the  year  was  held 
on  October  29th  at  Ye  Olde  Lanterne  Inne 
in  Arhngton.  The  affair  started  rather 
quietly  about  9  o'clock  with  the  process  of 
"weighing  in"  and  "paying  up".  One  look 
at  the  entrance  sheet  and  one  would  be  con- 
vinced that  the  prices,  as  Dr.  Green  would 
say,  "were  in  direct  ratio"  with  the  weight. 
I  don't  know  how  you  fellows  do  it,  but 
you  certainly  have  a  girl  for  every  oc- 
casion. To  win  the  prize  for  the  lightest 
girl  she  would  have  to  have  been  on  a 
birdseed  diet  for  a  month  and  no  lunching 
between  meals. 

Dr.  Green  and  Dr.  Namias  were  present 
to  lend  a  refined  air  in  contrast  to  the 
juvenile  attire  of  the  "pledges"  who  wore 
baby  bonnets,  and  the  poverty  garb  of  the 
undergraduate  group  as  a  whole.  About 
this  time  Feme  walked  in  with  a  "bang", 
for  accompanied  by  firecrackers  from  his 
party  he  swept  into  the  hall  attired  in  a 
baby  bonnet,  sweatshirt,  and  what  vague- 
ly resembled  a  tablecloth  from  Marie's,  as 
a  pair  of  baby  diapers ;  he  went  into  his 
dance  pausing  momentarily  for  nourishment 
from  a  questionable  baby  bottle  hung 
around  his  neck. 

Cider  and  Donuts  were  served  for  the 
asking,  and  although  the  cider  held  out  till 
the  end,  we're  still  wondering  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Donuts  which  disappeared 
entirely. 

The  party  dispersed  about  1  A  M.,  but 
not  before  we  were  photographed  from  every 
angle  by  Dr.  Green  and  Dr.  Swartz,  nor  be- 
fore everyone  agreed  that  it  had  been  the 
best  time  yet. 


The  following  men  completed  their  in- 
itiatory degree  and  were  admitted  as 
brothers  into  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  Fraternity. 


Seniors :  Czelusniak,  Dexter,  F  o  r  t  i  n, 
Massucco,  Rand,  and  Weathers. 

Juniors:  Ahern,  Clark,  Faldman,  Hill, 
Reynolds.  Taylor,  Meyers,  and  Silver. 

Freshmen:  Capone,  Fine,  Fritz,  Frad- 
kin,  Gilman,  Myer,  Greenblatt,  Ralby,  Rapo- 
port,  Rogalsky,  Sklar,  Tulsky,  and  Wolf- 
son. 

Although  these  men  underwent  approxi- 
mately two  weeks  of  both  mental  and 
physical  hardships,  not  once  did  they  fail 
to  be  good  sportsmen.  They  are  to  be 
commended  on  the  fine  manner  in  which 
they  carried  out  their  assignments  and  the 
general  feeling  of  good  fellowship  which 
they  displayed.  It  is  this  type  of  fellow 
we  are  proud  to  call  Brother. 

As  proof  of  the  good  fellowship  that  pre- 
vailed we  turn  to  the  night  of  the  "ride". 
Although  this  is  an  annual  affair,  never 
was  there  a  ride  such  as  this.  It  took  place 
on  one  of  the  wettest  nights  in  Boston's 
history  —  yet  they  marched  for  two 
hours  in  the  downpour,  wading  through 
water  which  often  covered  their  shoes.  The 
parade  was  led  by  "Faithful  Fern",  who, 
due  to  his  excellent  "condition"  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  red  lantern,  succeeded 
in  stopping  traffic  in  all  directions.  Chuck 
"Wagon"  Weathers  brought  up  the  rear 
dressed  (or  should  I  say  undressed)  in  long 
woolies  and  in  a  crouched  position.  He  was 
giving  a  practical  demonstration  of  "Mass 
Production  in  New  Hampshire"  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  late  patrons  of  the 
"Met"  received  a  double  show  for  their 
money. 

The  officers  of  the  Fraternity  here  wish 
to  publically  thank  the  members  of  the  in- 
itiation committee,  through  whose  coopera- 
tion it  was  possible  to  have  such  a  fine  in- 
itiation   ceremony. 
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(continued  from  page  seven) 

that  as  soon  as  they  do  realize  it  they  will 

co-operate  with  us  to  raise  them. 

Other  rulings  of  this  recent  case  are : 

The  work  of  the  Optometrist  approaches 
that  of  the  Ophthalmologist. 

In  regard  to  the  articles  in  the  Reader's 
Digest,  it  is  felt  that  more  good  than  hai'm 
was  done  the  profession  as  a  whole.  They 
put  Optometry  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
and  brought  to  light  the  practices  of  the 
corporations. 

Dr.  Corbett  stressed  the  importance  of 
getting  out  of  the  corporations,  and  better 
still,  not  getting  into  them.  He  advises  be- 
ginning in  a  small  town,  and  building  a  real 
practice,  which  will  amount  to  something 
in  coming  years. 

He  advocates  this  not  only  for  the  good 
of  the  profession,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
Optometrist  who,  if  he  has  his  own  practice, 
becomes  not  just  a  cog  in  a  machine,  but 
someone  who  is  looked  up  to  and  respected. 

The  A.  0.  A.  feels  that  Optometry  will 
keep  its  "black  eye"  as  long  as  there  are 
department  store  Optometrists  and  50c-a- 
week  glasses.  They  feel  it  is  against  all  the 
principles  of  a  Profession,  and  are  going  to 
fight  against  them.  Dr.  Corbett  states  very 
emphatically  that  we  as  Optometrists  can 
stop  this  sort  of  practice  and  that  we  will, 
not  this  year,  perhaps,  but  in  the  very  near 
future. 

In  closing,  he  asks  us  not  to  work  as  in- 
dividuals but  as  a  unit,  and  wants  us  all, 
practitioners  and  students  alike,  to  join  the 
Massachusetts  Optometric  Society  and  help 
make  Optometry  a  profession  on  a  plane 
with  the  best. 

May  your  reporter  add  that  the  fee  for 
students  in  the  Massachusetts  Optometric 
Society  is  $3.00.  Let  us  all  join  and  make 
for  the  betterment  of  Optometry. 

Dr.  Cowin,  in  adjourning  the  meetings 
stated  that  in  the  future  meetings  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Optometry  Alumni 


Association  there  would  be  more  business  tO' 
discuss,  and  that  there  would  be  programs 
of  education  on  new  discoveries  in  the  field. 
He  urges  all  Alumni  to  be  present  at  the 
next  meeting. 

PEKXCNAL   NCTEX 

As  we  "Winchelled"  last  month ;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Cline  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  birth  of  Nancy  Susan  on  October  25, 
1937. 

Dr.  David  Berlowitz  '36  will  soon  be  on 
the  receiving  end  of  "Here  comes  the  bride". 
The  lucky  lady  is  Miss  Rose  Fineberg,  sister 
of  Dr.   Sam  Fineberg  '37. 

Dr.  Joseph  Gaidis  '37,  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Scope,  and  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
class,  and  Frank  Pittocchelli  '36,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Fraternity  and  last  year  a 
clinition  at  the  school,  have  started  a  prac- 
tice in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Dr.  Louis  Anapolle  '36  announces  his  as- 
sociation with  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Richmond  at 
15  School  Street,  Boston. 


LOEWS  STATE  THEATRE  BUILDING 
^  Begins   Wed.,  Nov.  24,  1937  | 

S  Continuous    1-11    P.  M.  9 

"  Triumphant    Return    of 

^  The    Hilarious   Ski   Comedy 

^       Featuring    the    Stars    of    "The    Ski    Chase", 


(/  GUZZI    LANTSCHNER    and 

»  WALTER   RIML! 


I 


^      ".   A    glorious    Whiter    sports    Carnival  — 
unhackneyed   entertainment." 
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When  the  patient  is  under  thirty  years 
of  age  there  is  usually  a  .25  D.  Ast.  "against 
the  rule" ;  so,  if  the  ophthalmometric  read- 
ing was  a  minus  Cyl.  at  or  near  axis  180, 
we  add  a  plus  .25  X  180  to  this  finding. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  minus  Cyl.  at  axis 
90  was  found  ophthalmometrically,  we  add 
minus. 25  X  90  to  this  finding. 

When  the  patient's  age  is  from  thirty  to 
sixty,  there  is  usually  about  .50  D.  Ast. 
"against  the  rule".  Therefore,  if  the  oph- 
thalmometric reading  showed  a  minus  Cyl. 
at  or  about  axis  180,  we  add  a  plus  .50  X 
180 ;  but  had  the  ophthalmometer  shown  a 
minus  Cyl.  at  axis  90,  we  would  have  had 
to  add  to  it  a  minus  .50  Cyl  X  90. 

When  the  patient  is  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  the  same  reasoning  is  to  be  followed 
except  that  the  physiologic  astigmatic  al- 
lowance is  .75  Diopters. 

A  few  examples  will  help  to  clarify  the 
foregoing  statements. 
Example  One — 

Patient  twenty  years  of  age. 
Ophthalmometer  minus  2.00  X  180. 
Static  Ski.  reveals  something  like  a  minus 
2.00  sphere  to  be   combined  with  this 
Cyl.      Myopia    increases    the    Cyl.    to 
minus  2.25  Cyl.  X  180.     Adding  a  plus 
.25X180  to  this  brings  the  Cyl.  back 
to  minus  2.00  X  180.     Hence,  we  expect 
the  final   Cyl.   to  be  a  minus  2.00  Cyl. 
X  180. 
Example  Two — 

Patient  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
Ophthalmometer   minus    1.00  X  180. 
Static  Ski.  shows  somewhere  around  plus 
4.25  sph.     Hyperopia  decreases  the  Cyl. 
to  a  minus  .75  X  180.     Adding  to  this 
the   Phys.   allowance   of  plus   .25  X  180 
makes  the  final  Cyl.  about  minus  50  X 
180. 
Example  Three — 

Patient  fifty-five  years  of  age. 
Ophthalmometer  minus  .50  X  90. 
Static  Ski.  reveals  something  like  a  plus 
4.50  sph.     This  sph.   reduces  the  oph- 


thalmometer   finding    to    about    minus 
.25  X  90.     Adding  to  this  the  phys.  al- 
lowance of  minus  .50  X  90  would  bring 
the  final  Cyl.  to  minus  .75  X  90. 
Example  Four — 

Patient  seventy-six  years  of  age. 

Ophthalmometric  finding  minus  .25  X  180. 

Static    Ski.    shows    somewhere   around    a 

plus  3.25  sph.     This  sph.  would  reduce 

the  ophthalmometer  Cyl.  to  about  minus 

.12  X  180.      Adding   to   this    the    phys. 

allowance     of     plus     .75  X 180,     would 

make     the     final     Cyl.     about     minus 

.62  X  90. 

When    the    ophthalmometer    shows    small 

amounts  of  oblique  Ast.,  the  resultant  Rx 

Cyl.  axis  is  usually  somewhere  between  the 

axis  of  the  physiological  Ast.  and  the  axis 

as  indicated  by  the  ophthalmometer.     For 

an  elaboration  of  this  concept,  the  student 

should  study  the  optical  laws  regarding  the 

resultant  Cyl.  when  two   Cyls.  are  crossed 

obliquely.  (concluded  next   month) 
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(co7itinued  from  page  six) 

harder  for  internal  cleansing  of  optometric 

practice. 

Let  no  one  mislead  you  as  to  the  inherent 
quality  and  possibilities  of  optometry  as  a. 
profession.  But  neither  permit  anyone  to 
mislead  you  as  to  the  professional  standing 
of  optometrists  today  and  as  to  the  ability 
to  improve  that  standing  by  other  than  what 
some  may  call  heroic  methods. 

Thirty  odd  years  of  complacent,  listless, 
and  aimless  planning  has  gotten  us  nowhere 
as  a  profession.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  say, 
"Everything  is  alright" ;  to  veneer  the  dis- 
tasteful truth  with  sweet  sugar-coatings  and 
with  more  brilliant  hues.  But  it  is  sheer 
mockery  and  stupidity  for  us  to  go  about 
with  our  heads  above  the  clouds,  regaling 
ourselves  with  mere  visions  of  what  we 
would  like  to  be,  and  chanting  hymns  of 
self-praise  and  glorification. 

A  "compass"  we  need  indeed ;  but  a  com- 
pass it  must  be  that  truly  deciphers  our 
position. 
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{continued  from  page  five) 
fract  a  pair  of  eyes  by  ANY  method  they 
deem  most  advisable?  They  study  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology  but  dare  not  remove 
a  cinder  from  an  everted  lid,  a  service  that 
any  barber  vi'ill  render  for  the  asking. 

When  present  day  Optometry  laws  were 
passed  they  were  indeed  a  worthy  accom- 
plishment. Even  though  they  took  a  group 
of  comparatively  untrained  but  ambitious 
men  and  gave  them  recognition  and  pro- 
fessional standing,  the  new-won  privileges 
were  not  abused.  On  the  contrary  time  has 
proven  the  so-called  "exempts"  the  pillar 
and  backbone  of  the  profession.  Dr. 
Aronsfeld  himself,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  an 
example  of  the  fine  type  man  many  of  these 
old-timers  were.  Yet  in  the  days  before 
State  recognition  our  opponents  argued : 
"Ophthalmoscopy  and  refraction  should  be 
limited  only  to  those  who  are  qualified." 
And  now  Dr.  Aronsfeld  argues  "....the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  .  .  . 
should  be  limited  to  those  who  are  qualified." 

On  the  face  of  it  no  one  can  find  fault 
with  that  statement.  But  how  many  prac- 
titioners are  there  to-day,  medical  and  non- 
medical, who  have  received  a  thorough 
training  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
ocular  diseases?  Everyone  knows  that  the 
number  is   unfortunately  pitifully  small. 

Optometrists  in  their  courses  of  study 
should  indeed  have  more  thorough  training 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ocular 
disease.  So  should  physicans.  After  gradu- 
ation, an  optometrist  should  be  prepared 
and  ready  to  render  a  complete  eye  service. 
All  of  which  is  not  necessarily  to  argue  for 
an  immediate  change. 

First,  optometrists  should  force  the  right 
to  use  ALL  methods  for  determining  the 
refractive  condition  of  the  human  eye. 
Then  as  they  prove  themselves  capable, 
added  privileges  could  be  accepted  until  in 
time  they  would  fulfill  their  mission  of  truly 
becoming  THE  eye  specialists  of  the  nation. 
That   to   my   mind    is   the   true    course   the 


compass  shows  —  one  that  leads  to  an  in- 
creased service  to  the  public,  a  fuller  pro- 
fessional life  for  the  optometrist,  or  as  Dr. 
Aronsfeld  ends  his  article,  "reaches  the 
port  of  greatest  usefulness  to  those  who- 
seek  our  services  and  whom  we  hope  to 
benefit." 
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ond   the   Horizon 


The  skipper  on  the  high  seas 
sets  his  course  straight  and  true 
towards  that  unseen  point  be- 
yond the  horizon. 

In  the  Research  Laboratories 
of  American  Optical  Company, 
scientists  sail  both  the  charted 
and  the  uncharted  seas.  Here  the 
optical  constants  of  all  rough 
optical  glass  are  determined, 
here  the  gold  content  of  all 
frames  is  checked,  and  numer- 
ous routine  tasks  essential  to  the 
high  standards  of  AO  quality 
are  carried  on. 

Here  also  AO  scientists  em- 
bark on  new  experiments  .  .  . 
their  mind's  eye  constantly  fo- 
cused on  achievements  to  come. 
For  them,  too,  the  goal  often 
lies  beyond  the  horizon. 


American   Optical   Company 


Nationally  Recognized   .    .    . 

Now  familiar  to  millions  of  LIFE  and  TIME  readers  as  a  symbol 
of  quality  lenses  —  to  Soft-Lite  Licensees,  a  guarantee  of  ethical 
protection  —  to  Soft-Lite  wearers,  assurance  of  complete  eye 
comfort. 


The  Soft-Lite  Protection 
Certificate  —  assurance 
of  Soft-Lite  genuine- 
ness   and    quality. 


SOFT-LITE   LENSES 
BETTER    APPEARANCE  .  .  .  GREATER    COMFORT 
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